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Only mice already caught get say as to how the mousetrap captures new mice: a 
mockery of Seyla Benhabib 

[Seyla Benhabib] "every act of foundation and every act of constitution of a polity 
may conceal a moment of exclusionary violence which constitutes, defines, and 
excludes the other" 

[A. De Tocqueville] "whenever the political laws of the United States are to be 
discussed it is with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people that we must 
begin" 

[Louis Brandeis] "We can have democracy in this country, or we can have great 
wealth concentrated in the hands of a few, but we can't have both" 

Politics is the sphere governed by dictates of the self-preservation of 
collectivities where physical constraints of institution, decision procedures 
limited by space and time and scarce resources, must be respected. Politics 
requires both background commonality and recognition of plurality showing openness 
to a perspectivality of communal judgments. The social complexity of contemporary 
societies mandates institutions of political presentation and open organizations 
{'political associations'; de Tocqueville, Arendt, Lanier) for determining free 
civil society. Deliberative processes require rules, procedures, limitations of 
time and closure, et cetera so as to attain a modicum of rationality; these complex 
democracies are self-criticizing and self-regulating institutions of deliberation, 
decision making and order. 

Justice, a social virtue par excellence, links intimately to the formation of our 
self-identity; "[we are] not born rational but we acquire rationality through 
contingent processes of socialization and identity formation", we legitimately 
acquire a discursive will formation; "moral autonomy can be understood as growth 
and change, sustained by a network of relationships". 

Democracy is born through discussion of metaphysics, constitutional sovereignty and 
ethics of identity-formation. Processes of democratic legitimacy require channels 
of deliberation, contestation, argument and subversion. Western contemporary 
democracies are becoming increasingly complex conversations amongst legislative, 
electoral and judicial bodies. 

Political action, in its democratic form, presupposes a civic and political 
equality expressing itself [qui s'exprime] through new and unprecedented moments. 
This equality as 'isonomia' (Gr.) gives rise to a space of appearances where 
through a collective identity, that is, through the con-ference of privileges in 
political membership and entitlements of social or human rights, it brings the 
opening of new constitutive dimensions of modern nation-state citizenship. 

Cosmopolitanism is about mediations. In the global context, capitalism is 
accompanied by legal norms; to protect and enable capitalist property relations, to 
regulate technological, informational, communicative security infrastructures. As a 
philosophical project, this question reduces not to totalizations or a global 
ethic; to talk of norms which ought to govern individuals, our discussion must be 
neither just legal or moral. 

Cosmopolitan right must bind individuals; and enforce whether those at concern are 
state actors or nonstate actors. Ours is a global village where one converses with 
citizens who are not part of one's own proper polity, so to speak. We need the law 



to go beyond Liberal international sovereignty alliances to conceptualize new 
juridical spaces for extending the domains of rights-relations to a political 
sphere whose proper concern is solely individuals. In recent ages, this urge 
pressing for a new cosmopolitan sovereignty or so-called "cosmopolitan citizenry" 
places at its very core the primacy of us individuals as political agents; Johanna 
Arendt, "[t]he distinguishing feature of this legal status is that it would take 
precedence over all existing legal orders and it would bind them" (Correspondence, 
419) . 

International human rights norms create guidelines, but a spread of these norms 
leads to boundary contestation of demos. Our demos is not an ethnos; those living 
nearby, belonging to a different ethnos, are not strangers; they are rather co¬ 
habitants. Peoplehood is dynamic, not static. A demos "is neither always just nor 
always wise". Belonging to a demos alters a people's self-understanding while 
reciprocally, in turn, paving the way for new conceptions of belonging and 
citizenship. Through these reflexive acts of self-constitution [in the web of human 
relations] - a demos can navigate complex boundaries and become thereby 
readjustable. Democracies require actual borders; porous ones. On Seyla's view. 
Democracy is not Empire, where there aren't any borders. These democracies do not 
have frontiers, they require state borders. 

Negotiating paradoxes of boundedness and spread of viral cross-border norms entail 
inter-national civic terms which form central part of new communal and legislative 
definitions. Sovereign lands are defined territorially; they require borders, yet 
unlike the imperial domain, to the contrary, our democratic rule, exercised in the 
name of some specific constituency, as a popular sovereignty, has a binding power 
over that. 

In democratic nations, the free public sphere must allow equal representational 
access. This is an institutional precondition of any nation or institution calling 
itself democratic. We all must have a voice. Democracies are formed through 
constitutional principles which entire peoples adopt and with which institutional 
arrangements are thereby set in motion. 

Our seat of sovereignty, says Seyla, must not be occupied. Decisions of leadership 
in our demos are subject to communal scrutiny; through contestation, criticism by 
constitutional courts and other informal organs of judicial review what is now 
clear is that sovereign in democracy is not the leader, but the people. 

Demos, as a restrictive entity, does not offer that enfranchisement to all; only 
certain qualified individuals are considered to be full citizens. Some citizens are 
full members of the sovereign body, not all. These few in particular thereby enjoy 
full membership rights. "We, the people" refers to a particular human community; 
this community, which is circumscribed in space and time, as it shares a religious, 
as well as numerous historic, scientific, cultural legacies, as one body acting in 
the name of the universal, is democratic, as such, if and only if, recognition is 
given to its own proper members' equal right to a voice. Seyla believes only these 
kind of polities with strong democracies are capable of universalis! 
rearticulation. 

Fragile are democracies; negotiating constitutional universalism with territorial 
sovereignty, we find one today cannot simply match territorial sovereignty to a 
proper democratic voice. Democratic voices, it is true, speak together with, as I 
say, the principles of popular sovereignty, principles of equality, reflecting the 
general will, as all citizens get free voice to articulate law, regulations and 
schematic frameworks by which it governs; yes, while a democracy acts in the name 
of universal principles; its rule, the democratic rule, and popular claims of 
justice at times often contradict. 



Democratic legitimacy always requires maximum publicity, however, as mentioned, 
publicity and rationality are not always mutually compatible. Reasonable, voluntary 
consent of citizens is known as the very basis of democratic legitimacy but it is 
the task of just institutions, wise procedures and tolerance to ensure that 
outcomes of these democratic processes of debate, deliberation, decision making and 
international solidarity are also at least minimally cogent and rational. 

Benhabib vulnerability #1: public debate and deliberation must respect "a 
proceduralism" to ensure rationality 

Judgment requires moral-cognitive capacity for worldliness; interest in the world, 
interest in human beings who it is constituted by, and firm grasp of where human 
boundaries lie and where those of the others begin; a minimal interest in fellow 
humans and the capacity to appreciate standpoints of others without projection, 
idealization and distortion where new norms and principles become a morally 
constructive force, opening a universe of meaning, novel social relations and 
values not existing before; these change the normative constituents and evaluative 
principles of objective spirit. 

The demos, as the people's popular sovereign, must assert control over a specific 
territorial domain; negotiating relationships of rights to full membership, it is 
crucial democracies hold strong empirical links to a territorial residence where 
strategies of mediation successfully reclaim dialogic universalism. Challenges to 
Western democratic polities under conditions of known social complexity require new 
innovative designs and enabling procedural processes (a high-energy democracy, 
inclusive vangardism). 

Modern democracies, unlike our ancient counterparts, conceive of citizens as 
rights-bearing con-sociates. Modern democratic rule means all its members, that is, 
all members of the sovereign body, are to be respected in as much as they are 
proper bearers of rights. Our rights of citizens rest on the rights of man. Its 
legitimacy derives not only from an act of constitution; but from universal 
principles which both antedate and precede sovereign will; in the name of these 
universal principles, say, to turn the tide in the face of crimes against humanity, 
extending to refuge, asylum, and immigration, international norms, have caught 
liberal democracy within entangled entailments, contractual obligations and duties 
of justice which we here term cosmopolitan. 

The public sphere, not just an arena of action but a medium of communication, 
information, and opinion formation, honors a regulative principle of equality; this 
facilitates creation of autonomous public spheres through which a self-governance, 
as well as proper deliberation of a collectivity for mutually beneficial decisions, 
can take place. 

Legitimation in democracies results from constant public dialogue; the process of 
articulating good reasons in public forces one to think from the standpoint of all 
others to whom one addresses; "ability to find individuals and groups to take the 
standpoint of others into account, to reverse perspectives and see the world from 
their point of view, is a crucial virtue in a civic polity, certainly one that 
becomes most necessary and most fragile under conditions of cultural diversity and 
social opacity". Articulating good reasons in public forces one to think from the 
standpoint of others to whom one tells one's own story; the public exercise of 
one's reason is here essential. 

In public, democratic legitimacy involves answering questions related to interests 
collectively agreed upon; making sure they are subject to justifying deliberation 
in participative processes. The essence of such a democracy is, Seyla understands, 
that boundary, of "we", are the ones who decide, and the "they", whose interests 
are affected by our decisions, will be subject to questioning, and, if necessary. 



contestation. Again, as has made clear, our deliberative rationality requires just 
institutions and procedures which ensure equality, freedom, and extension of 
participation rights to all those concerned by outcomes of certain decisions. 

Decline or transformation of the public sphere coincided with an unprecedented 
opening to hitherto excluded groups. Throughout history, and in different cultures 
and societies, not only women, but labourers, those who did not own property, as 
well as numerous racial, religious, ethnic, and linguistic groups have been 
excluded from participation in public, "[all] hitherto known publics have rested on 
the exclusion of certain groups of individuals from participation or deliberation 
on the bases that these individuals lacked the cognitive, emotional, economic, 
political, or cultural virtues and abilities that were considered essential to take 
part in the public" (Reluctant Modernism of Hannah Arendt, 205-206). All 
communities delineate a circle of empathy in which there are certain "significant 
others" (not everybody), in relation to whom both reciprocity and 
reversibility must be exercised. 

Benhabib vulnerability #2: the newly obtained freedom when different groups enter 
and reflect the public in a new way is different in kind amongst each type and not 
a difference of degree 

We have been witness to debate undergoing a decrease of reasoning quality. Radio 
talk shows do not stimulate deliberation; "the public sphere is filled with the 
voices of resentment, prejudice, and unanalyzed opinions" exposed in invading acts 
of exhibitionist defiance. Deliberate denial of factual truth - ability to lie and 
the capacity to change facts - ability to act - are, Seyla believes, mutually 
intertwined. As means of communication become capable of invisibly uniting ever 
larger numbers of people, entangling access to newly enabled channels, Seyla says, 
for her, the "public" loses "metaphorical anchoring" and becomes 
"desubstantialized" or decorporealized. 

The new public increasingly has, Seyla says, no body or location in space; rather, 
it is constituted by that "anonymous" public conversation in multiple spaces 
embodying a potentially infinite amount of voices. "Lippmann's and Dewey's public 
citizen today has become the faceless speaker and listener in an anonymous public 
conversation", "[between] this constitutive ideal of democracy and the increasingly 
desubstantialized carriers of the anonymous public conversation of mass societies, 
a hiatus exists"; "[this hiatus] transforms the regulative ideal of democracy into 
a constitutive fiction" (sic), and such transformation, for Seyla, causes a 
constant anxiety. 

A civic polity must at-all-costs take the standpoint of others into account. 
Reversal of perspectives in public allows new points of view to emerge. The public 
sphere has always acted critically as the mirror in which identities of political 
polities are reflected, magnified, repeated, distorted, clouded, et cetera. 

Cultural construction of the public in our diverse human societies offers a most 
direct access to rational understanding of how the being qua being of self¬ 
definitions of collectivities can be said in many ways. 

Seyla Benhabib believes the final meaning of terms "privacy" and "privacy rights" 
is primarily that of a so-called "intimate sphere"; power relations in this 
intimate sphere, Seyla believes, have been treated as though they were not even in 
existence. While questions of justice were, Seyla understands, from the beginning, 
restricted to the "public sphere" whereas what was in the private sphere was 
considered outside of the realm of justice. The public, which we know as an 
inclusive term as well as exclusive one, beds its definition on discursive 
definition of "we" and the "they", or rather, that which is properly public and 
that which is properly private. Seyla asks, who do you speak for? Why are you 
entitled to speak on that behalf? Moreover, one should add her to the question, who 



do you speak to? Who is your intended interlocutor? And who, for that matter, is 
your actual interlocutor? 

The concept of private here consists of a swath of institutional/economic/theoretic 
phenomena; a domestic/reproductive realm of the household, the economic order of 
production, exchange, distribution, and consumption in a free marketplace, the 
sphere of civil, cultural, religious, scientific literary and artistic associations 
within civil society, and so on. The primary actual moral and cultural purpose of 
the panoply of household institutions under conditions of a social modernity is a 
development and flourishing of free autonomous individualities. Intimacy and 
domesticity nourish unfolding of our individuality. 

Domestic arrangements sustain the human body to meet its daily needs; to raise, 
educate and nurture children; to provide the self with a space to which it can 
safely withdraw. A privately-owned place means primarily a environmental center, a 
locatable shelter, a place to unfold capacities, dreams, memories, self¬ 
recollections, a place to be situated, to nurture the wounds of ego, to lend to it 
that "depth of feeling" to "rise in to sight from some darker ground" (sic). 

So, Seyla's intended reconstruction is two-fold: "interdependence of private and 
public", "binarity of the public and the private spheres must be reconstructed". 
Public/private are terms of binary opposition, that is to say, she is arguing for 
the inconceivability of private without the public (and vice-versa). In my own 
terms, the one necessitates the other; "[the sense] of the domestic-reproductive 
domain of the household is just as essential to world-sustenance as the public 
realm", "[recovery of] our public world is not only unlikely but impossible without 
a parallel reconstruction of the private sphere" (sic). "The private now refers to 
the domestic-intimate sphere" says discourse ethicist Benhabib, of the economic 
sphere of private property and contractual transactions. Interacting through civil 
spheres, in recourse through multiple associations, there's an inclusion of diverse 
autonomous domains (science, literature, cultural pursuits, religious law, et 
cetera); but Seyla indicates "[without a] mental freedom to deny or affirm 
existence, to say yes or no-not just to statements or propositions in order to 
express agreement or disagreement, but to things as they are given, beyond 
agreement or disagreement, to our organs of perception and cognition-no action 
would be possible; and action is of course the very stuff politics are made of". 
"[Hannah Arendt's] affirmation of the private realm so often reads like an 
ahistorical justification of a specific gender division of labor that historically 
confined modern bourgeois women to the home"; separation which excludes division of 
home and "patriarchy". Arendt distinguishes, Seyla reports, not the home and a 
specific domestic structure, which is to say, monogamous nuclear male-headed 
family; "[the] home not only lends the self the depth without which it is nothing 
but a shadow in the streets"; "[the home] also provides the space that protects, 
nurtures, and makes her fit to appear in the public realm; the homeless self is the 
individual ready to be ravaged by the forces of the social against which she must 
fight daily to protect herself". "From the beginning there were tensions between 
the continuing patriarchal authority of the father in the bourgeois family and 
developing conceptions of equality and consent in the political world. As the male 
bourgeois citizen was battling for his rights to autonomy in the religious and 
economic spheres against the absolutist state, his relations in the household were 
defined by non-consensual, non-egalitarian assumptions"; for Seyla, "the economy is 
no longer embedded in the Greek oikos, in the feudal manor, or das ganze Haus of 
the Middle Ages; exchange relations, production for the sake of selling and buying, 
now become the norm. The anonymous, infinite, multiple crisscrossings of 
production, exchange, and distribution". Seyla says Arendt's diagnosis of the rise 
of the social is better named the rise of a commodity exchange market; a sphere of 
universal economic exchange and production where everything could be bought and 
sold as a commodity in the marketplace. 



Benhabib vulnerability #3: Benhabib's account of Arendt's rise of the social is a 
misconstruction. She reads Hegel into Arendt and expects her to fit his system. 
Arendt's rise of the social is better named the rise of an ISA singleton who 
knowing already it will gobble up the other proto-singletons constructs for itself 
a self-narrative "on the exchange market" 

In an ideal speech situation, that is, a constitutive embodiment of a set of 
universal and necessary communicative presuppositions of argumentative speech, 
individuals can move through various levels of communication with fluidity; can 
shift levels of discursive reflection; can directly challenge, or ironize, or play 
with resourceful and creatively empowered selves who can challenge, argue, and 
subvert established meanings and modes of speech. 

The struggle to make something public is a struggle for justice; free democracy 
must allow equal access to all groups, within its civil society, the opportunity 
for political representation. A communal articulation-in-public is, Seyla believes, 
the only means through which civic imagination can activate. 

The discursive hallmark of Seyla's model is inclusivity; with no attempt to define 
"public space" by defining agendas of public conversation there is nothing off the 
agenda. There's no single public; nowadays, there are as many publics as there are 
controversial general debates about norm validity. Rules of the game, no less than 
their interpretation, are essentially contestable. For Seyla Benhabib, "the 
political arena is like a ball game where there is no umpire to definitively 
interpret the rules of the game". 

Projecting a course of action requires sensitivity to the flux of many 
diametrically-opposed perspectives and, often, crass misinterpretations which bring 
to light marginal narratives or censored personal stories, "to know how to sustain 
an ongoing human relationship means to know what it means to be an "I" and a "me", 
to know that I am an "other" to you and that likewise, you are an "I" to yourself 
but an "other" to me" (sic). Promises are, Seyla believes, the uniquely human way 
of ordering; so as to create certainty, predictable and reliability, "[a 
characteristic] of human action is that it always begins something new"; yet not ab 
ovo, not ex nihilo. 

In contrast to mediated views of proceduralist Seyla Benhabib, Hannah Arendt argues 
for a view which privileges direct human interaction; a "model of face-to-face 
human interactions which by the way presupposes a fair degree of homogenity and 
convergence around a certain shared ethos"; it also presupposes that there exists 
public property for those speakers to stand (not just sidewalks), "[in Hannah 
Arendt's theory] the concept of the public sphere is so intimately related to her 
understanding of action in the space of appearances in general that the crucial 
place of this concept in a theory of democratic legitimacy is obscured", says 
Seyla. For Arendt, the public space links to a space of appearances. However, Seyla 
says, nowadays, public is no longer thought of as a group of humans seeing each 
other, as a united face-to-face demos where everybody could chat and extinguish 
threats and challenges through a personal coming of mutually beneficial 
arrangements. Seyla says a model of ocular public has yielded to an auditory 
[anonymous] public model. The new public logics are, Seyla argues, increasingly 
formed through impersonal means of communication (texting, messengers, xmpp, 
signal, off-the-record, discord, periscope, etc.). 

The public sphere is required to enable the populace to reenact its identities 
again and again. To accelerate democratic voice, our democracy can be reconstituted 
by such acts of iterated meaning. In this repetitive process of iteration, I never 
simply produce a replica of original usage; every repetition is a form of 
variation; every copycat iteration transforms my meaning, adds to it, enriches it 
and broadcasts it in ever-so-subtle ways; which is to say, this iteration involves 



making new sense of an authoritative original but in a brand new context. Such 
speech acts are copycats which have no original to whom all subsequent forms must 
conform; nevertheless, being said, if every act of iteration might be assumed to be 
a hack of an antecedent taken to be authoritative, then these successive copycat 
iterations constitute precedent as original, while at the same time, form its own 
proper stand alone complex. Funny enough, while continually taken as authoritative, 
such acts of iteration actually enhance our meaning, acting as a motor to transform 
it through iterative potential. 

Jurisgenerative processes are occasioned if democratic peoples, bound together by 
guiding norms and principles, engage. By reappropriation and reinterpretation, 
showing this political self to be not only the other-subject of, but also 
constitutive author of laws, democratic iterations thereby, through play and 
counterplay, change habits. Dynamic playful iterations overthrow the old, 
subverting habit through the replacement of linguistic, legal, cultural, and 
political redefinitive repetitions-in-transformation. Such a novel invocation of 
iteration, which is a revocation of iteration, can ultimately transform validity. 
Validity is hereby transformed through repositing an antecedent; one, then, 
resignified through subsequent usage and reference. What we call iteration, through 
this creative reappropriation of an origin which isn't an origin at all, can add 
and bring clarity to meaning, while at the same time, preserving its surplus for 
later continuous deployment (to let it ride, so to speak). 

In this jurisgenerative scenario, criteria are always subject to a recursive 
covering validation; yet, be mindful, the way, in Democracy, is always-already 
midstream. An act of original meaning-giving, for Seyla, makes no sense, for her, 
to recognize an act of meaning-giving as precisely this act, we would need to 
possess language. 

Jurisgenerative politic intervenes so as to creatively mediate norms which are 
universal with the will of democratic majorities which are particular, but it is 
important to note not all jurisgenerative politics yields positive outcome. 
Principles and norms which often undergird democratic societies may become 
permeable and fluid to other semantic contexts, which unexpectedly can often 
irrevocably rewrite what was intended or meant. It can enable augmentation of 
right-meaning, among other things, but there are many cases, in Democracy, where 
particular meaning is reposited, resignified, and reappropriated with excluded 
groups or citizenries facing there unprecedented hermeneutic challenges, coercive 
segmentations joining together hostile meaning constellations. 

Benhabib vulnerability #4: what Seyla wants to popularize can lead to tremendously 
harmful outcomes 

A jurisgenerative politics does not guarantee good outcomes or beneficial policies. 
What it guarantees is not good, but new. However, under my own interpretation, 
where novelty cannot be used as the basic for an ethic; new does not imply good. 
This novelty, however, does allow for unblocking of personal self-reflexivity. It 
can change the landscape and challenge logic of form. It allows those boxed-in to 
break out and achieve freedom of will. It can permit to speak those whose proper 
concerns are highly affected. Give persons moral veto power and they can raise 
objections to inequal speech situations. 

Unfortunately, Seyla says modern representative parliamentary institutions, our 
courts, their schools, etc. are not anywhere near models of practical discourse. 
Nevertheless, the function held is minimally two-fold: they provide for us a 
holistic function of public space through which a collectivity recognizes itself 
through shared interpretive repetoires. Second, as we anticipate and simulate 
communication with others, imagining some agreement or coming-to-terms, 
institutions provide for us a function we call epistemic. Both of these functions. 



the holistic and epistemic, are central to any theory of public legitimacy. 

Unitary models of citizenship, bundling together residency on a single territory 
with subjection to a common bureaucratic top-down administration where people are 
represented as a cohesive entity, has ended. Nowadays, the 'state' is no longer 
ultimate arbiter of citizens' fate. Furthermore, distinctions such as justice and 
the good life, norms and values, interests and needs are "subsequent" and not prior 
to processes of the discursive will formation. For Seyla, a discursive will- 
formation acts prior to a split of private and public. 

Seyla Benhabib refers to genocide as the knowing and willful destruction of the way 
of life; ending existence of a collectivity, through an act of total war, racial 
extinction, or ethnic cleansing; Arendt defined genocide as one crime truly 
deserving the name crime against humanity. Aiming at such a destruction of variety, 
Seyla says, once we name genocide as a supreme crime "we move in a new normative 
universe". 

War crimes now refer to these experiences which, presumably international as well 
as now domestic, involve a mistreatment or abuse of innocent civilians 
(noncombatants); if sovereign nation-states egregiously violate human rights of a 
portion of its population precisely on account of a religion, race, ethnicity, 
language, or culture; Seyla argues we have a generalized moral obligation to put it 
to an end. 

Modern democracy, to Seyla, is inept in its attempt to capture the "sovereign 
people" as one of fixed quantity. The public sphere par excellence belongs to a 
cosmic lifeworld, "aliens can become residents, and residents can become citizens", 
"the status of alienage is now protected by civil as well as international laws" 
says Seyla Benhabib. Moreover, the species' moral community is coextensive with all 
beings capable of speech and action. Benhabib figures the guest visiting is a 

resident alien; a "foreign" co-citizen. Entering into new public spaces, every new 

social, religious, political, cultural, foreign or alienated group represents to it 
its own specific point of view. In this representation of itself to others, 
moreover, again, it always refashions and represents itself as a new public 
presence. 

Benhabib vulnerability #5: Benhabib's plan to stretch the definition of human is on 

par with Nephi's bid for inclusion and it is arguable she is his agent, an 

unknowing one 

In sum, our friend Benhabib defines liberation as "human emancipation" [author's 
note: why human emancipation not just emancipation]; this term purportedly 
corresponds with escape from conditions of necessity. It means the capability of 
choosing or addressing one's own wishes and desire; freedom is here generated 
through consensual exercise of power among isonomically-declared equals. As space 
of appearance, only through deliberation, decision and acts of coordination 
performed by isonomic equals, can this new conception of the public realm take 
proper place. 

Seyla does give us sensitive criteria with which we can critique the many 
contemporary institutions calling themselves democratic; but there exist, under the 
cover, unexamined normative dualisms motivating her desired, to be frank, 
imposition of top-down proceduralism; Seyla's accusation "Hannah Arendt was unduly 
neglectful of this procedural dimension" (sic), misses the spontaneity, 
imagination, participation, and democratic empowerment that Arendt saw to be 
conditio per quam of authentic politics. Benhabib's self-interpretation of 
Arendtianism is one for those, like her, who enjoy living in a proceduralist 
straight-jacket. 



Benhabib vulnerability #6: Benhabib is offering nothing new; democratic hope but 
more of the same substance 

Do we need to exorcise Seyla from the canon? All signs point to yes; Johanna 
Arendt's prototypical actor does not act in boardrooms; or inside campus' 
classrooms under Robert's rule. For Seyla, Arendt's theory of order does not serve 
as a critical model which could distinguish bureaucratic administration of needs 
and collective democratic empowerment over them, but Seyla's existential-thematical 
reinvigoration "[to Jbreathe new life into this phantom" (sic) under contemporary 
conditions fails in its conception of political associations, which, through 
participating in the shaping of the presently present now of public awareness, must 
act as prime sociological receptors permitting one or more novel differends to 
appear in a midst. 

Jason Muszynski 



